THE   INN

they sat about, as families gathered round the low
tables to eat their evening meals, or as they stooped
over some home labour, and made pencils or tooth-
brushes or toys. But I saw them in the last leisure
hours of their day, when privacy or a different
rhythm, a more personal task or the mere taking of
ease changed them impalpably from their day-time
selves and made them more individual, more at-
tractive, more important. What I saw was leisurely;
I saw it suddenly, saw them as might an angel de-
scended on this earth from heaven. Out of doors there
was not a sound.

I zig-zagged up the street, glancing quickly through
this lighted shop-front and that, at open barrels of
oranges, at toymakers crimsoning their soldiers, at
sacks of glistening rice, at brown men and women,
girls and boys, sitting on their pale rush floors, sewing,
sewing, sewing, and their unheard lips moving,
smiling, drooping, behind that magic glass, or at
blurred puppet-shadows miming behind pale paper
windows.

A figure clattered towards me on wooden sandals,
turned, and accompanied me. He wore a brown
cotton kimono with full, short, open sleeves; his
throat, forearms, legs, and feet were bare. I walked
beside him in my tweed suit and overcoat. His eyes
twinkled and he laughed while we confirmed to each
other that it was his master's inn that I was making